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A new commandment I give unto you, That ye love one another, as I have loved you—JOHN xiii. 34, 
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FOR THE CHRISTIAN MESSENGER, 


“Where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty,” 2 Cor. i111. 17. 

“And all things are of God who hath 
reconciled us unto himself by Fesus 
Christ.” 1 Cor. xi. 12. 2 Cor. v. 18. 


A right understanding of the above 
ropositions will lead us to perceive 
that moral liberty is perfectly reconci- 
lable with philosophical necessity ; and 
that there is no more opposition or con- 
tradiction between them than there is 
between the divine attributes, justice 
and mercy. 

A writer in the last Messenger, page 
10, says, ** Whether man be a free or 
necessary agent, 1s a question in the 
highest degree interesting.” Granted: 
but then it will be perceived that the 
writer, * C.,” has no ideathat man can 
be both; 1. e. both a free and necessary 
agent; which I apprehend 1s the fact ; 
and all the difficulty of C. seems to be 
in giving the word necessity a different 
construction from what I conceive phi- 
losophers generally mean by that term, 
especially when they apply it to the 
moral actions of men. If man bea free 
agent, he is necessarily a free agent, 
neither is itin his power, while he ex- 
ists and has his reason, to be any thing 
else than a tree moral agent; or to act 
in any other moral sense than that of 
acting freely. Now this is all that Ne- 
cessarians mean by the laws of philoso- 
phical necessity. ‘They mean nothing 
more than the. absolute certainty of an 
action or event; and it makes no differ- 
ence in this argument what it is that 
makes the event certain; suflice it to 
say, it is certain, and if certain, itis ne- 
cessarily so, let its certainty be preduc- 
ed in any way whatever. That C. 
does not understand this subject, to me 
is evident, by his saying ‘neither does 
this certainty of an event, in any sort 
imply its necessity ;” when, as we un- 
derstand it, its certainty and its neces- 
sity are one and the game thing. C. 
should have gone to the works of Hart- 
ly, Priestley and others, who believe 





in philosophical necessity, for a defini- 
tion of what they meant by the term, 
and not to Reid, Clarke and others who 
were opposed to it. And if he will un- 
derstand by it the certainty of an event, 
(and I really conceive that nothing 
more is necessarily embraced in the 
idea,) he will find himself involved 
in all the difficulty which he imag- 
ines is attached to this subject. 


Having corrected this one idea, it is 
almost unnecessary to point out the 
mistakes which have grown out of it, 
which C. will be as able to correct for 
himself, as the writer of this article. 

C. says, “ the foreknowledge of an 
event does not, however, cause the cer- 
tainty of that event.” Granted: but then 
the foreknowledge of an event proves 
the certainty of that event; and if the 
event be certain, the means or causes, 
whatever they may be supposed to be, 
are all as certain as the event; they 
must be so, unless we can suppose that 
a certain event can be produced by un- 
certain means or causes ! to suppose 
which, would, I apprehend, be unphi- 
losophical. C, says, that “ the doctrine 
of necessity directly charges God with 
being the author or first cause of ail 
the sins of mankind.” But no more 
than the doctrine of liberty or free- 
agency, admitting that man is depen- 
dent on God for that liberty or free- 
agency by which (as certainly was fore- 
seen to be the case,) he commits sin. 
If God has given man liberty or free- 
agency, and that free-agency commits 
sin, 1t proves God to be the author or 
‘* first cause” of sin, as directly as can 
be proved by any doctrine of necessity 
ever advanced by man. The fact is, 
in the sense in which it may be said 
that God is the author of any thing, in 
that sense that thing cannot be sin. 
Hence it is impiety to consider God in 
any sense the author of sin. So far as 
an act stands in relation to God, no sin 
can be attached toit. When we think 
of Jesus’ being delivered up according 
to the “ determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God,” we do not think of 








any sin in the act, i. e. with regard to 
the Deity. But when we think of the 
‘wicked hands,” by which he was taken, 
‘*‘ crucified, and slain,” then the fore- 
knowledge and counsel of God are not 
thought of, neither are they taken into 
the account ; and we consider the act 
just as wicked as though God had not 
determined any thing on the subject. 
The same observations will apply to 
every sinful act ever committed by man. 
The case stated by C. will by no 
means apply ; for God never could 
have intended “ producing a certain 
good” by an action which he foresaw 
would not be committed, and therefore 
there is no danger of his being “ foiled 
in his intentions.” ‘The real actions of 
men only, i. e. such as they will actual- 
ly commit, God foresees, and no other. 
And it makes no difference in this ar- 
gument whether he foresees them in- 
tuitively, or whether he foresees them 
by reasoning from cause to effect ; suf- 
fice it to say, that he foresees them, and 
of course they are certain. And it re- 
mains for C, to show how that which 
is certain, according to the foreknow- 
ledge of God, is avoidable by the free- 
agency of man. When this is done, 
we are ready to argue with him further 
on the subject. A. 





FROM THE UNIVERSALIST MAGAZINE. 
TO “ PRIESTLEY.” 

S1r,—Out of your rejoinder, in the 
last Magazine,* we shall select some par- 
ticulars, on which we wish to bestow 
as much notice as may be necessary to 
give a proper direction to further en- 
quiry. You “ask for a definition of 
personal identity ;” and proceed to 
argue, that “if it includes the idea of 
remembering the deeds done in the 
body, from the beginning of our ration- 
al existence, so long as we shall exist, 
that it is reasonable and Scriptural to be- 
lieve that we shall fceling/y remember, 
in the future world, all our good deeds 
done in this and likewise all our bad ones; 
the former with pleasure and delight; 








* See page 11, of the Christian Messenger. 
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the latter, with remorse and displea- 
sure ; and thus be rewarded and pun- 
ished in the established course of na- 
ture and divine providence, exactly ac- 
cording to the deeds done in the body.” 

However plausible, dear Sir, this 
reasoning may appear, at first view, we 
think on a careful examination, that it 
requires more to be said, than you have 
offered to render it entirely safe to 
adopt your conclusion. 


With a view to come directly to the 
subject, we say that we dispute its be- 
ing either reasonable or Scriptural to 
believe that we shall, in the future 
world and to all eternity remember our 
evil deeds, done in this world, “ with 
remorse and displeasure.” And we 
further add, that we do not believe that 
our happiness in the eternal world will 
be derived trom a recollection of our 
good works done in this. If you, dear 
Sir, are as sure that your reasoning is 
good on this subject, as the manner of 
your writing seems to indicate, you 
will not fail to favour us with a sample 
of your reasoning by which you sup- 
port your system; and furthermore, 
we expect you will present us, from 
the Scripture testimony, undoubted au- 
thority for such a belief. We readily 
grant that our recollection, while here in 
the flesh, of the wrongs which we have 
done, gives us mental pain, while the 
remembrance of good actions affords 
us rational satisfaction. But here, dear 
Sir, we should do well to call up cer- 
tain questions, a fair investigation of 
which will assist us in understanding 
the wisdom and goodness of our Crea- 
tor, in so constituting us, that we should 
be subject to sorrow and gladness from 
such causes. Is it vecause our hea- 
venly Father delights in those feelings 
of torture, which afflict the mind with 
the remembrance of wrongs, that he 
has so constituted us? We are sure 
that the rational views which you en- 
tertain, of the divine goodness, will not 
allow you to answer this question in 
the affirmative. Then let us ask why 
he, who is all goodness, has rendered 
the feelings of our hearts vulnerable to 
sorrow for wrongs committed? ‘The 
answer is evident ; it is so, in order to 
bring us to repentance and reformation, 
and that it may operate to guard us 
from indulging those temptations which 
would lead us to repeat the same crimes. 
It is not because God takes pleasure 
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in the pain which we feel from a con- 
tusion of our flesh, that he has subject- 
ed us to this pain ; but it is so, that it 
may keep us on our guard to avoid be- 
ing wounded, and to incite us to heal a 
wound already received, as soon as pos- 
ible. When one, who has at sometime 
received a most painful wound, recol- 
lects the accident, it produces a most 
disagreeable feeling through the whole 
system of the body; and this feeling 
will naturally render him cautious to 
avoid danger. But, my dear Sir, will 
it be necessary in an immortal state to 
have the same feelings excited by a 
remembrance of the wound? Shall 
we in the eternal world need these warn- 
ings to excite our caution? If this 
mortalever puts on immortality, will the 
immortal constitution~ be subject to 
those contusions which wound our 
dying flesh? You will, no doubt, ac- 
knowledge that the immortal state will 
not be subject to these infirmities.— 
Then what benefit can be derived from 
the contiuance of this disagreeable sen- 
sation produced by a recoliection of an 
accident which happened to the mortal 
body? By this reasoning in relation 
to our physical or natural existence, we 
are directed to understand why God 
has so constituted our moral state, in 
this world, as that the recollection of 
moral wrong should give us mental pain. 
But in order to carry the necessity of 
this mental pain into the eternal world, 
we must suppose that we shall there be 
subject to temptation, which if not 
guarded against, by the painful recol- 
lection of wrongs done in a mortal state, 
willbe indulged to the defiling of our 
moral characters. A train of reasoning 
similar to this, on the subject of our 
recollecting our good deeds with pleas- 
ing sensations, will eventuate in a simi- 
lar conclusion. 


We shall not attempt to show, that 
the argument which you have present- 
ed us, is no more favoured by the tes- 
timony of Scripture than it is by rea- 
son ; for we should not be requirtd to 
do this until you shall have presented 
those passages on which you rest those 
conclusions, which embrace the endless 
wretchedness of every true penitent! 

Having thus noticed the essence of 
your rejoinder, we will only add one 
argument, which naturally grows trom 
astatementofyours. You say ; ** where 
Joseph says to his brethren, ‘ Now, 





therefore, be not grieved, nor angry 
with yourselves, that ye sold me,’ he 
meant undoubtedly to comfort them all 
in his power.”’ Now, dear Sir, what 
does this statement amountto? Does 
it not suppose that if it had been in the 
power of Joseph to do away every pain. 
ful feeling of his brothers’ minds he 
would have willingly done it? And 
that it would have been morally right 
so todo? If so, are you prepared to 
say that he, who organized our moral 
nature, and can control every faculty of 
the soul as he pleases, cannot in his own 
time and way, erase every painful feel. 
ing from the heart that shall forever 
love and adore him? Especially if in 
that immortal world there will exist no 
temptations nor corresponding passions 
which would lead into sin, if not held 
back by the painful recollection of crime 
long ago repented of and forgiven: 


ee eee 
FROM THE SAME, 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL REFLECTIONS, 


We have exerted ourselves in the 
demonstration of national and patriotic 
feelings, in the celebration of the great 
anniversary of our National Indepen. 
dence. Freedom from tyranny and 
oppression, and the enjoyment of ra- 
tional liberty, are subjects which have 
called into action many noble senti- 
ments and feelings. Let us now turn 
our thoughts to the consideration of 
our religious and moral standing. Are 
we free and independent in a religious 
sense? Or are we slaves to the tradi- 
tions of bigotry and superstition? Do 
10t thousands of Americans, who glory 
in the political doctrine of the equal 
rights of man, profess to believe in a 
creed which teaches that God created 
some of the human family to glorify 
him in the enjoyments of everlasting 
bliss, and others to glorify him in end- 
less woe? Are there not many among 
us, who glory in that declaration, that 
all men are born free, in a_ political 
sense, and yet tenaciously contend that 
all mankind are born into the world 
under the bondage of sin occasioned by 
Adam’s trangression? Do not many, 
who deny the political doctrine of here- 
ditary privileged orders among men, 
hold to the notion of hereditary moral 
guilt?) Are we free from the tyranical 
reign of our blind passions? Are we 
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free and independent in a moral sense ! ? 
Or, do we live slaves to those vices 
which degrade our nature, enfeeble our 
faculties, and torture our consciences ? 
How trifling would be the oppressions 
of an earthly monarch compared with 
the severity of the cruel servitude of 
sin ! 

God grant, that the independence of 
our nation may remain forever; and 

may his mercy be manifested in our de- 
liverance from the tyranny, error, and 
cruel servitude of sin, 
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Philosophical 
with Moral Liberty. 


That ali events, that is, all the actions 
of men, are not necessary In a moral, 
but only in a_ philosophicul sense, I 
trust will be admitted by all. That is, 
allevents are not necessary in the same 
sense as it is necessary that a man 
should be virtuous if he would be hap- 
py: but they are only necessary because 
they are connected with causes which 
are not perceived by us, or if perceived, 
they are causes over which we have no 
control, and may be traced through a 
concatenating chain of causes and ef- 
fects, up to the great first or immuta- 
ble cause of all things. 

This reasoning is so clear and con- 
clusive, that the moment the idea of 
philosophical necessity is given up, eve- 
ry inch of ground is given up on which 
any one could consistently dispute an 
Atheist. For if any thing takes place 
wholly disconnected from the first im- 
mutable cause, it takes place indepen- 
dently of God ; and if one event tikes 
place in this way, why may not two, 
ten, or ten thousand?) And w hy may 
not all things be accounted for in the 
same way? This would be complete 
Atheism !—and let others judge how | 
near they come to this when they break 
off the chain which links, combines, and 
controls all actions in one system of 
supreme theocracy, and set men to work 
with an agency that is in no sense con- 
nected with the eternal mind! “A man’s 
heart diviseth his way, but the Lord 
directeth his steps.” Prov. xvi. 9. 

If all things are connected, it is only 


Necessity reconcilable 
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be calculated to a certainty. 


them in being since they were severed 
from the parent stock ? Orif there never 
were any such connections, then we 
have found more than one thing that is 
selfsexistent ; and if more than one, 
why may we not suppose all things to 
be self-existent? On this principle we 
should discover neither sin nor virtue 
in the universe, as every thing must 
act agreeably to its own nature without 
the least regard to any thing else ! 
These are difficulties flung in the way 
of those who fancy they possess free- 
agency or liberty by which they can do 
one thing or another indifferently at 
the same time, 
remaining the same. 
understanding the force cf these ob- 
jections : 


be of use. All will be able to perceive, 
however, that the difficulties are much 
greater than any which can be brought 
against the doctrine of necessity, if we 
understand by that term noting more 
than inevitable co nsequence, or certainty 
of events, which must be admitted by 
all who acknowledge the divine pre- 
science or foreknowledge of God... 

We shall now pre ncere to answer the 
| objections which C. has urged against 
lthe doctrine of necessity. Sec page 11. 

ist. This doctrine so far from de- 
grading the dignity of man, it 1s the 
only oe whik ‘h secures his happt- 
. by placing him in a moral 
relation w ‘ith the Deity, where he is go- 

verned by those Samuteble laws which 
cannot fail to moswer tie Giving purpose. 
He is passive only in relation to events 
and things w hich are beyond his know- 
ledge, and therefore concerning which 
he is not accountable ; he is active ina 
ismall sphere, and on a limited acale, 
circumscribed by his limited knowled ze 
‘in which he always acts freely, at ad 
therefore, in the same limited sense, he 
is accountable for his actions. Hence, 
when the doctrine is understood, the 
argument of Hobbes will be found to 
be perfectly consistent, without the least 
appearance of “ sophistry.” 

2d. Notwithstanding all the actions 
‘of men are of necessary consequence, 
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to know the nature of all, and all may| 
But if. 
they are disconnected, how came they | 
to be broken off ; and what supports | 
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who are capable of understanding them: 'no other ; 
and to those, and those only, they will 
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if we consider all the circumstances re- 
lating to them, and causes connected 
with them, yet they are not necessary 
in the same sense that they are free ; 
but when we consider them as free, 
there are many circumstances and causes 
which have more or less bearing upon 
them which are not taken intothe account: 
it is in the sense, therefore, in which ac- 
tions are free, that either virtue or vice 
can exist; and as we acknowledge that 
all moral actions are free in a certain 
sense, and to a certain extent, so this 
doctrine gives room for all the virtue 
and vice to exist which does exist, or 
can exist, in moral beings. Yea, vir- 
tue and vice can exist consistent with 
the doctrine of necessity as well as with 
the doctrine of liberty ; for the doctrine 


and all circumstances | \of necessity admits all the liberty which 
It is not ex ‘pects | can be maintained without admitting 
ed that all will be equally capable of| man to be an independent being. 


$d. Man is rewarded or punished on 


they are designed for those | the supposition that he acts freely, and 


for in no other sense is he 
accountable for his actions: but, be- 
yond this sphere of action, in the great 
svstem of nature in which man acts by 
necessary consequence, all his actions 
are to be ascribed to a higher power 
under which they are overruled for 
good; and in this sphere all that might 
have been before termed either re- 
ward or punishment are only so many 
acts of God done for the good of his 
creatures without the least’ regard to 
their merit or demerit. Hence, if peo- 
ple would not blend things together 
which ought to be kept perfectly dis- 
tinct, there would be no difficulty in 
this subject, but all would appear per- 
fectly clear and consistent. 

4th. The doctrine of necessity is not 
prejudicial to morality; as a proof of 
which we may appeal to the lives of 
those who have believed, as well as 
those who still believe in it, whose cha- 
racters will suffer nothing by a compa- 
rison with those who hold to a contra- 
ry doctrine, as in point of morality, no 
people are more correct. The doctrine 
of necessity admits of all the liberty 
that any one can contend for short of 
making man an independent or seif-ex- 
istent being. We do not see, nor yet 
perceive, the invisible hand which 
moves us, and therefore directs our 
steps; hence, so far as conscience is 
concerned, we act freely, and as freely 
as we could act if we were independent ; 
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and this is as far as is necessary for 
morality. Repentance is only a means 
of reformation, and is necessary to 
that end; but when a man is complete- 
ly reformed and does that which is law- 
ful and right, there is no reason why 
he should repent; yea,.it would be as 
sinful to repent of doing right, as it is 
not to repent of doing wrong. The 
doctrine of necessity, therefore, how- 
ever true, is not likely to be believed 
by wicked immoral men ; for it will be 
hard tu convince such men that they 
are impelled by any law of necessity to 
do as they do !—and should they ever be 
so convinced, it would be likely to hum- 
ble them to that degree, that they would 
no longer feel a disposition to commit 
sin. 

The laws of necessity by no means 
take away the desires of man, neither 
do they destroy his consciousness of 
right and wrong; because it is neces- 
sary that he should have those desires, 
and that consciousness ; and therefore 
while he possesses them they must be 
exercised. So far from this doctrine 
rendering the sinner “ careless of the 
correction of his conduct,” it will be 
more likely to render him (or rather 
the saint) careful not to commit a crime. 
It was well said, therefore, by Dr. 
Priestley, ‘“‘ It does require strength of 
mind not to startle at such a coclusion, 
but, only strength of mind.” ‘hat is, 

to express the same idea in different 
words,) to believe that the eye of om- 
niscience is constantly upon us, and the 
hand of omnipotence constantly moveth 
us in all that we do! But however 
such un idea may appear to weak minds, 
if such were realized by all to be the 
truth, sin would no longer exist. 

Thus much we have thought proper 
to add on this subject ; and as the 
writer A., page 13, said nothing by way 
of reply to the objections of C., we 
thought that the above remarks would 
not be unacceptable. 





How can “ Christ be the Saviour of 
all men,” without a// men are saved by 
him ?—Gospel Herald. 

A title page and contents of 
the first volume of the Christian Mes- 
senger are now printed, and may be had 
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MARRIED, 


By the Right Rev. Bishop White, Mr. Joun 
G. BippLE to Miss Mary BipDLE, daughter 
of Charles Biddle, Esq. 

By the Rev. Mr. Kneeland, Mr. AARon P. 
LAMBERSON to Miss Emma Royston. Mr. 
Casimrr LuvuLigeR to Miss Mary TRv- 
MAN. 





OBITUARY. 


It becomes our painful duty to record the 
death of Mr. STEPHEN SIMMONS, &t. 46, an 
active member of the First Universalist 
Church, in this city, and president of the sing- 
ing choir,—also a Proprietor of the Chris- 
tian Messenger. Most heartily we sympa- 
thize with his disconsolate widow, and afflict- 
ed children ; tong will his death be felt by the 
Church and Society of which he was an 
amiable and worthy member. 





POETS’ CORNER. 


SOLILOQUY. 


IN FIVE PARTS. 





Written by the Rev. Mr. ——, during the 
the last sickness and death of his wife and 
infant child. 

[No other apology is necessary for the un- 
polished dress of the following lines, than 
their being the spontaneous effusions of a 
sorrowing heart. They were all written at 
the different periods they indicate ; the first 
part was written nearly six months before 
the death of the persons who were the sub- 
jects of tiem ; the second, between three 
and four months; the third, about three 
months ; the fourth, nearly two months; and 
the last, as will be perceived, was written 
after their death. The death of the mother 
took place ge one week after that of the 
child, which happened in January, 1806. ] 


Part First. 
In pensive thought and deep distress, 
1 sit a musing all alone ; 
With pained heart and troubled breast 
I meditate and think of home— 
All nature hush’d in shades of night, 
While slumber steals away their sight. 


Hard by my side my consort lays, 

With vissage pale, and hollow breath ; 

Faint in her speech, her flesh decays, 

Which all bespeak approaching death: 
Consumptive cough! a deadly groan! 
Piercing my heart, I daily moan! 

A few more days, or weeks at most, 

And she must quit this house of clay ; 

‘The summons comes, obey she must, 

‘Yo unknown worlds she’ll wing her way ; 
For ever happy may she be, : 
From sin and death and bondage free. 


Part Second. 


A few more days I now have seen, 

Fill’d with anxiety and fear ; 

In some degree I change my theme, 

A gleam of hope doth now appear :— 
When hope was gone, deliv’rance come, 


To God I now will lift my prayer, 

O spare the mother! spare the child 

On thee alone I cast my care, 

O thou who hast in mercy smil’d ; 
Vouchsafe thy mercy still to give, 
And let this child and mother live. 


In great suspense I now remain, 

No certain knowledge can be had ; 

Should health return to her again, 

”T would be like one rais’d from the dead 
*Twixt hope and tear I now must wait, 
Until I know her certain fate. 


Part Third, 
Once more my pen resumes its theme, 
For hope appears to win the day ; 
My soul with rapture fili’d within, 
Those gloomy thoughts have fled away 
I now foretaste the welcome days, 
When health shall fill my theme with praise, 


So when the storm is overblown, 
The mariner doth quit his fear ; 
Although the billows rol! along, 
He drinks his glass with merry cheer , 
Anticipates th’ approaching calm, 
And sleeps away the past alarm. 
But Oh! how often is the case, 
Before he sleeps a single hour, 
The storm returns with doubled pace 
More rapid than it was before ? 
In darkness hurl’d, the ship is toss’d, 
O’erwhelm’d in waves, and all is lost ! 
So this may also be my doom, 
Elated, therefore, I’ll not be ; 
Nor think the danger is all gone, 
Until returning health I see: 
Then will I praise my God above, 
Impressed with his tender love. 
Part Fourth. 
Alas! how soon my hope is fled ! 
No more to cheer my drooping heart 
My wife confined to her bed, 
My child must also soon depart : 
The die is cast! they both must go, 
And bid adieu to all below ! 
Into thine arms, O God above, 
I now resign them up to thee ; 
Depending on thy boundless love, 
For life to all eternity— 
Take what’s thy own, not mine to give, 
In thee, my wife and child shall live. 
Part Fifth. 
Adieu! adieu! a long adieu ! 
They now are gone beyond my sight! 
By faith their spirits I can view, 
Behold, and trace them in their flight ; 


Up to the hosts of bliss’ abode, 
To dwell forever with their God* 


And in the resurrection morn, 
The trump shall sound and they arise ; 
‘The mortal then shall be adorn’d, 
With immortality likewise ; 
The grave shall give the vict’ry o’er, 
And hellt and death shall be no more. 





* It will be perceived, that the writer at this time believed 
in an intermediate state between death and the resurrection. 
+ Hosea xiii. 14. original. 
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And blest me with a living son'! 


Neatly executed at this Office 
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